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The Pauline Epistles : A Critical Study. By Robert Scott. Edin- 
burgh: T. and T. Clark, 1909. Imported by Scribner. Pp. 
376. $2 net. 

During the last half-century the Pauline letters have been the subject 
of some careful investigation, but the author of the present work does not 
build upon any foundations previously laid. His construction from base- 
ment to attic has the merit of being his own. In fact he quite ignores his 
predecessors and thus avoids the task of refuting their opinions in order to 
make room for his. For example, he places the writing of Galatians in the 
period of Paul's Roman imprisonment and entirely overlooks the fact that 
his view is impossible, according to the present consensus of critical opinion. 
This is a fair sample of the author's attitude toward current views. 

His own hypothesis is this: the letters usually assigned to Paul are the 
result of a literary activity in which four persons participated. First, there 
is the strictly Pauline group, including I Cor. (except 15:20-34); II Cor. 
(except 6:14 — 7:1 and 13:11-14); Rom., chaps. 1-11; 16:1-16, 21-24; 
Gal. and Phil, (except some interpolations in each). There is, secondly, an 
"exhortation" group written by Silas. It includes Eph.; Heb.; I Peter; 
I Thess., chaps. 4 and 5; II Thess., chaps. 1 and 2; Rom., chaps. 12, 13, 
and 15; I Cor. 15:20-34; II Cor. 6:14 — 7:1; the Gospel of Matt, in its 
final editing and perhaps slight elements in Acts. Timothy is the author 
of a third group; I Thess., chaps. 1-3; II Thess., chap. 3; Col.; Phile- 
mon; probably Rom., chap. 14, and the final form of Mark's Gospel. 
Finally comes the Pastoral group (II Tim., I Tim., Titus) written by Luke, 
who was also the writer of the Third Gospel and Acts. This grouping is not 
to be taken as chronological. II Timothy is one of the earliest of the post- 
Pauline letters, and the gospels in their present form may have appeared 
in the order of Luke, Matthew, Mark. Nor does our author consider any 
one of the four groups to be entirely free from Pauline influence. On the 
contrary, they represent phases of his teaching interpreted by his most 
intimate associates who belonged to one age and were intimately associated 
among themselves. Hence we must not think of these "groups" as coming 
from different historical periods — "they show the wealth, variety and 
activity of mind that belonged to the first Christian generation." 

Scarcely any attention is given to problems of date, place, and circum- 
stances of composition. The discussion is confined to the question of 
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authorship, and the conclusions are based solely upon characteristics of 
thought and style. One set of ideas and expressions is selected as repre- 
senting, respectively, Paul, Silas, Timothy, Luke. But how are the lines of 
differentiation to be determined ? This is the crucial point in the theory, 
and the whole structure the author rears will collapse if his answer to this 
question does not prove satisfactory. What is his answer ? 

The first group is found to differ from the others in certain traits of 
thought and language, therefore these traits are Pauline and the others are 
not. This reasoning proceeds from two presuppositions, first, the first set 
of characteristics is genuinely and exclusively Pauline and, second, it covers 
the whole range of Paul's thought and style. Since the author is so skeptical 
about traditional views, he should have given his readers more positive 
evidence for the authenticity of the first group. But his second assumption 
is still more problematic. He thinks Paul began with a definitely worked- 
out system of thought, which took shape in his mind in Arabia, which he 
never later reshaped, and which he expressed under all circumstances by an 
unvarying set of phrases found in I and II Cor., Gal., and the first eleven 
chapters of Rom. These traits are Pauline, so no others can be. But is it 
safe to say so much ? Probably Paul's elasticity has sometimes been over- 
worked, yet is it inconceivable that he should have varied his method of 
attack, or have shifted his point of view, as he was confronted by one set 
of conditions in Galatia, by another in Thessalonica, by another in Corinth, 
or by another in Rome ? Indeed it is precarious to place great stress upon 
the theory of uniform diction when it is remembered that he used the lan- 
guage of the common people as he visited communities in many parts of the 
empire. By force of circumstances he became "all things to all men," and 
even his vocabulary must have felt the effect of this leveling influence. He 
never made any claim to be a litterateur. Scott's method seems too sub- 
jective, is too much given to ignoring actual historical circumstances, to be 
trusted. 

This neglect of historical situations is perhaps the greatest weakness of 
the presentation. The idea of variety in the Pauline literature, due in some 
measure to the Apostle's helpers, is not in itself improbable. His com- 
panions may often have served him as amanuenses and so have influenced 
the form and the diction of some letters more than is usually supposed, but 
it is difficult to conceive just how the hypothesis Scott presents could work 
itself out historically. He leaves his readers almost wholly in the dark at 
this point. When and where were the letters of the non-Pauline groups 
written ? It seems to be assumed that they were written soon after Paul's 
death, at least within that generation since the authors were his companions, 
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but at that time how was this pseudepigraphic literary movement practically 
possible ? To be specific, Luke, who had been Paul's companion at Rome, 
is supposed to have written II Timothy just after the Apostle's martyrdom 
(placed by Scott about 63 a. d.), "partly to record last words and messages, 
partly to memorise a solemn occasion, but mainly to throw on Timothy the 
burden of the succession and to invest him with a portion of the mantle " 
(p. 353). Imagine the situation! A friend who had been upon the scene 
writes to a friend a few days after their mutual friend and teacher has been 
martyred. It is difficult to think II Timothy can fit that situation. Apart 
from the improbability that Luke would write this type of letter under these 
circumstances, is the presence of items which indicate Paul's personal wants 
— Timothy is to bring the books and the cloke. Was Luke thinking of 
the chilly nether regions, or was he scheming to get the cloke ? 

This book is not entirely valueless. It has pointed out with fresh 
emphasis variations of thought and expression in the Pauline writings, but 
the theory offered for the solution of the problem is of doubtful worth. 
Others have felt difficulty in assigning all thirteen letters to the same 
author, but, by making those that seemed non-Pauline the product of a 
later age in the development of Christian needs, they have avoided mechan- 
ically restricting the range of Paul's thought, they have provided an 
intelligible motive for the rise of the literature and an intelligible his- 
torical situation. In these respects Scott's work is seriously defective. 

Shirley Jackson Case 
The University of Chicago 



Man and the Bible : A Review of the Place of the Bible in Human 
History. By J. Allanson Picton, M.A. London: Williams 
and Norgate; New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1909. Pp. 334. 
$2.00. 

The secondary title of this book is a correct indication of the task which 
the author sets for himself. His point of view is frankly and severely 
critical. In his discussion he has in mind the bearing of all modern science 
upon the subject. 

Picton regards the Bible as the literary record of one chapter in the 
history of human development. He knows no reason for, but many against, 
regarding it as in any peculiar sense the Word of God. This conception of 
the Bible he finds present in the thought of the church throughout its 
history, but it reached its height in the nineteenth century. During most 
of the history of the church the Bible was the possession of the priestly 
classes and the common people knew it only indirectly. It is interesting, he 



